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come over." Afterwards he told stories of his
turbulent past. How at the old suffragette demon-
strations his political record had made him always
faintly suspect and once, after he had gradually
allayed the suspicions of the chairman, a provincial
mayor, he had instinctively swept up and pocketed,
as was his habit at the end of a speech, the gold
watch he always laid on the speaker's table in front
of him. Only this time it was the mayor's watch,
which he had borrowed before he rose. He talked
in rich Cockney, in a voice husky from countless
public meetings. Later that year, when he stayed
with us at Oxford, he spoke of the learned works on
history he had studied as a young man, whenever he
could get hold of them, inquiring with humorous
deference whether he was pronouncing their titles
right. As a youth he had read all through Gibbon,
carrying the Decline and Fall about with him, a
volume at a time. Once, he said, as he was waiting
in the lobby of a school for a young relative, a
superior young schoolmaster had come up to him
and said, "You are one of these Socialists, aren't
you? Well, you ought to read Gibbon; that would
cure you." "I am," replied Lansbury, picking up
the volume from the bench beside him. Lansbury
was one of the men whom the Labour Movement
took unreservedly to its heart. And not only the
rank and file; even the cliques liked Lansbury; of
him at least no one was either jealous or suspicious.
He was one of the wild men of the party, yet he
overflowed with humour and goodwill towards
everybody, including his opponents; he cared for
the common people more than for theories; he was